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CHAPTER XV.—A YARN AT SEA. 


= ag it gives you no painful recollections, my dear 
Headland, I shall much like to hear your his- 
tory,” said Harry. ‘‘On this calm night the thread 
of your narrative is not likely to be broken.” 
*T will try to go back,-then, as far as my memory 
will help me,” said Headland; and a long story it 
was that he had to tell. We give the substance of 
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the narrative, as far as it can be recalled, in his own 
words. 


I have a dim recollection of living in a large, 
Eastern style of house, with a number of black ser- 
vants dressed in white, and a black woman, who 
spoke in a language which has now become strange, 
though I think I then understood it. She attended 
especially on me. There was a tall gentleman, of a 
slight figure, and a very fair lady, who was, I am 
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sure, my mother. I have a faint recollection of her 
blue eyes and sweet smile as she took me in her arms 
or looked down upon me as IJ played at her feet. 
Still it is only now and then, like the vision in a 
dream, that her countenance rises to my memory. 
After that there comes a blank, and I found myself 
on board a ship, brouglit there by my black nurse, 
accompanied by the tall gentleman. I remember 
him clearly in the cabin talking to a lady, who then 
took charge of me; my nurse, I conclude, returning 
on shore, for she disappears from my recollection. 
While the gentleman was on deck, as I was after- 
wards told by Jack Headland, he suddenly, looking 
at the mate, asked him if he was not somebody he 
had known in England. ‘The mate seemed for a 
moment taken aback, but, recovering himself, re- 
plied quite quietly that the gentleman was mistaken, 
that he had never heard of such a person, and that 
his name was Michael Golding, which, as Jack said, 
as far as he knew to the contrary, was the case, for 
that was the name he went by on board, though he 
was generally spoken of as the mate. The gentleman 
at last seemed satisfied, and returned on shore. 

The ship sailed, and I remember seeing the blue 
water bubbling and hissing alongside as she clove 
her way through it, and my playing with a ball on 
deck, which rolled out through one.of the ports. 

The lady was very kind, and used to sing to me 
and tell me stories. She was, however, very diffe- 
rent from my mother, and I did not love her half 
so much. 

It came on to blow after a time, the sea got up, 
and the ship tumbled about ; and the poor lady was 
unable to watch over me. There were other pas- 


sengers, but they were all ill, and the stewardess was 
too busy to attend to me; ‘but ¢he mate came one 
day and told the lady that he would watch over me, 


or get some one élse to do so when ‘he was engaged. 
From the first I did mot like him, fer he was a dark, 
black-bearded man, with an unpleasant expression 
of countenance, so I cried out whenever he came 
near me. “The in must, I think, therefore, 
have given mean e¢harge to Jack Headland, a young 
apprentice, whese leoks I liked much better than the 
mate’s. 
and no one @ould have taken better care of me. 
There were not many English seamen, most of the 
crew being dark-skinned fellows—Malays, I sup- 
pose. 

I told Jaék—so I learned from him—that I did 
not like the mate. He advised me mot to say that to 
any one else, and promised that he would be my 
friend. Most thoroughly he fulfilled this promise. 
Strange as it maywseem, the mate left me near an 
open port several times, as if he almost hoped that 
I might by chance slip through; so Jack thought, 
though he could not guess at his motive. It was 
clear that the mate had a bitter spite against me. 

We had been some time at sea when we were 
caught in a fearful hurricane. The ship was dis- 
masted, and I remember hearing a dreadful crash, 
when all was confusion on board. The sea broke 
over the ship, and a number of people were washed 
away. Even then Jack did not forget me. He 
found me in the cabin, and, seizing me in his arms, 
carried me to the fore part of the ship, which still 
hung to the rocks, while the after part, directly we 
had left it, broke wp, and the poor lady who had had 
charge of me, with many others, was lost. The 
mato, who had made his way forward with half a 


At all events, I was frequently with Jack, | 





dozen men, advised Jack to let me go, as it was im- 
possible I should survive, and that he would probably 
lose his own life in attempting to save mine. Tho 
noble fellow held me the faster with one arm, whilo 
he clung to the wreck with the other. Scarcely had 
the mate spoken when he was washed away, but 
Jack saw him gain a piece of the wreck, to which ho 
was clinging when he disappeared in the gloom of 
night, and he managed to get to shore. 

When morning broke the shore was seen. The 
hurricane was over, and the sea was becoming calmer. 
Jack, securing me to the stump of the bowsprit, with 
three or four of our surviving shipmates, contrived 
to form a raft. When this was launched he came for 
me and fed me with some biscuit, which he had 
in his pocket, I conclude. We then embarked, and 
partly by paddling with pieces of plank, and partly 
by sailing, we reached the shore. 

We had not long landed when a number of natives 
came and made the whole party prisoners. Whilo 
they were consulting what to do with us, some others 
were seen along the shore, dragging the mate in their 
midst. Three Malays had been saved on the raft, 
who, poor fellows, were quickly knocked on tho 
head. The lives of the white men were spared. Jack 
kept me tightly in his arms, and entreated the natives 
not to take me fromfhim. The mate, however, 
seemed to be able to make them understand him, 
and Jack was certain from the way he looked at me 
that he was-endeavouring to persuade the natives to 
separate us. Though we had fallen among a tribe 
of lawless pirates, such as frequent the coasts of 
many of the Indian islands, they had still some of 
the kinder feelings of human nature lingering in 
their breasts. Notwithstanding what the mate 
might have said, Jack was allowed ‘to keep possession 
of me; and our captors making signs to us to ac- 
company them, we proceeded to their village, situated 
en the shores of.a creek, to the bank of which several 

iratical proas ley moored. 

By this time T vane g dreadfully from thirst, 
and Jack seeing this, entreated the natives to give 
me some water. he houses were raised on plat- 
forms, with steps leading tothem, some height from 
the ground. One ofthe natives, a head man, calling 
out, a tlocking young woman brought down 
a calabash of water, which he gave me to drink. 
She smiled as she watched me. As soon as I had 
satisfied my thirst I put it to Jack’s mouth, and he 
swallowed the remainder. The young woman seemed 
to have taken a fancy to me, and saying something 
to the head man, who was her husband, the latter 
made signs to Jack that he was to give me to her. 
On this she seemed highly pleased; and Jack, 
thinking I should be safe in her keeping, made no 
resistance. 

As soon as she got me she carried me up into the 
house. Jack was going to follow, when some of the 
natives seized him, and dragged him away. My new 
nurse brought me some dry native clothing; she 
discovered round my neck a gold chain, to which an 
ornament was attached, but she did not attempt to 
take it off; and I have ever since carefully preserved 
it, in the hopes that it might assist to identify me. 
She then gave me food, and placed me on a mat, 
where I soon fell asleep. 

Day after day passed by, and though I frequently 
asked for Jack, he did not appear. 

I was beginning to learn the language of the people 
with whom I was thrown, and could make my wants 
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known, so that I must have been some time with 
them. I had not forgotten Jack, however, and 
continued hoping that he would come back for me, 
and whenever I went out I was on the watch for 
him. Once I fancied I saw him in the distance, but 
as I was dressed as a native child he did not re- 
cognise me. 

Many months went by. I afterwards found that 
the white men had been compelled to labour as 
slaves, though the mate had managed to gain the 
confidence of one of the chiefs, and had risen in his 
favour. The proas frequently went out of harbour, 
and were absent often for a considerable time. 
When they came they brought all sorts of things, 
which were placed in their storehouses, and were 
certainly not obtained by peaceable commerce. 

One day the young woman who had charge of me 
seemed very unhappy. I was now able to under- 
stand all she said, so I asked her the cause of her 
grief, and she told me that the chief, whose slave the 
mate had become, wanted to persuade her husband 
to give me up to him, and that she could not bear 
the thoughts of parting from me. I entreated her 
to keep me, and promised that if I was taken away 
T would run back to her. Ithen asked her if she 
knew what had become of my friend Jack. She said 
he was not far off, but that his master would not let 
him come to see me. She at last told me one day 
that I need have no fear of the mate, as he had 
disappeared, and was supposed to have made his 
way out to sea in a canoe to a vessel which had 
appeared off the coast. 

Lhe pirates lived tolerably easy lives on shore, 
apparently believing that though they must have 
made enemies in all directions, their village 


was so securely hidden they were not likely to be 


molested. 

Thus time went on, when one night I was awoke 
by hearing a fearful uproar, rapid reports of firearms, 
and shouts and shrieks of men fighting desperately. 
Presently flames burst forth from different parts of 
the village. They were approaching the house 
where I was. The one next to it was on fire. My 
kind protectress did not forget me. 
knowing what to:do, she had remained watching the 
progress of events, hoping probably that the enemy 


would be driven back. When, however, the fire | 


surrounded her house she saw that it was time to 
fly. Seizing me in her arms, she was about to escape 
when the cracking and hissing flames burst forth 
around us. At that moment a man leaped up the steps. 
Though so long a time had passed since we had 
parted, I at once recognised my friend Jack. Snatch- 
ing me from the woman’s arms, he sprang down to 
the ground, telling her‘to follow him. Bullets were 
whizzing through the air in all directions. He made 
his way as fast as his legs could carry him out of 
the range of fire, and then directed his course 
towards the river, where he sat down on the ground 
beneath some bushes, and I believe I fell asleep. 

It was just daylight when I awoke, and Jack 
creeping with me down to the water’s edge, we saw 
several boats full of men. Jack shouted to them, 
and one of them put in and took us on board. 

They were, he afterwards told me, the boats of two 
Dutch men-of-war, which had been sent up the river 
to destroy the nest of pirates. This they had done 
effectually, and were now on their way back to their 
ships. Jack was the only one of the shipwrecked 
crew who had escaped; what had become of the 
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others he could not tell, but concluded that they had 
been murdered. 

It was a long time, however, before I could speak 
to him or understand what he said, for I had been 
so long without hearing a word of English that I 
had almost forgotten it, while he knew but very 
little of the native language, in which I had in tho 
meantime learned to express my wants. 

We were kindly received on board one of the 
Dutch frigates. Jack tried to tell the captain tho 
little he knew about me, but as the Dutchman spoke 
no English, and Jack was ignorant of Dutch, he could 
not make him understand the simplest points. Jack 
having been but a short time at the port from which 
we sailed, as he had joined the ship from a vessel 
which had arrived only the day before, had entirely 
forgotten its name, and, being no navigator, he had 
not the slightest notion from what direction we had 
come. He was not much happier in recollecting the 
name of the vessel, except that there were two words, 
both ending, as he said, in “‘ jee.” 

Before long, a Dutch seaman who spoke English 
was found on board, and through his interpretation 
Jack was able to give a rather more clear account of 
me than at first. The captain was at all events 
satisfied that I was the child of English parents of a 
good position in life, and, taking compassion on my 
destitute condition, he desired Jack to leave me in 
the cabin, giving him permission, however, to come 
aft and attend tome. Jack would rather have kept 
me forward with himself, but believing that this 
arrangement was for my good, he submitted to it. I 
was soon rigged out like a young Dutchman by the 
ship’s tailor, and Jack used to come into the cabin to 
look after me in the morning. 

The frigates were bound for Batavia. As soon as 
we arrived there the captain took me on shore, and 
he so interested a wealthy Dutch merchant and his 
wife in my favour, that they offered to receive mo 
into their house and adopt me, should my parents not 
be discovered. I at once became a great favourite 
of the lady’s, who had no children of her own, and 
for my sake they sent for Jack and asked if he would 
wish to remain on shore and enter their service.. As 
he was very unwilling to part with me, he accepted 
their offer, though, as he afterwards said, kind as 
they were, he did not like the thought of my being 
turned into a Dutchman. He was my constant com- 
panion when I was not with Mynheer Vanderveldt 
or his excellent wife, and he did his best to teach moe 
English. They, however, did not neglect either my 
education or my manners, but took great pains to 
bring me up as a young gentleman. 

Three or four years more passed by, and I had 
become a biggish boy, and should, in spite of Jack’s 
efforts, have been soon turned into a Dutchman, 
when my kind friends determined to return to 
Europe. I suspect that all this time, from their wish 
to keep me, they had taken no great pains to discover 
to whom I belonged. Indeed, the only clue that Jack 
could give them was so slight that I feel that they 
really had a sufficient excuse for their negligence. 
My faithful friend Jack, still unwilling to part from 
me, accompanied my friends in the Prinz Mauritz, on 
board which we embarked. 

We had been some weeks at sea, when, during a 
dark and blowing night, a terrific crash was heard. 
I sprang out of my berth and dressed, and within a 
minute my faithful Jack was by my side. 

‘The ship is on shore and will go to pieces before 
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daylight, but I will not desert you, my boy,” he 
said. ‘‘ As I came aft I made out a rock close aboard 
of us, and as the masts are sure to go over, we may 
manage to gain it if we take the proper time. I 
wish I could. help mynheer and the lady, but I 
must look after you first.” 

Scarcely had he said this when another and 
another crashing sound reached our ears. ‘‘ There 
go the masts,” he exclaimed, ‘‘ come along,” and 
seizing me by the arm, he dragged me on deck. As 
he had expected, the head of the mainmast rested 
on the rock, which could now be seen, as a bright 
flash of lightning darted from the sky. We were 
the first on the spar, and making our way along it, 
gained the rock. A few others, seeing us, followed. 

I entreated Jack to look after my friends, forget- 
ting the danger to which he would be exposed in 
doing so. The people coming along the mast pre- 
vented him from going, and just then a heavy sea 
rolling in sent a sheet of spray over us, completely 
hiding the ship. When we looked again she was 
gone. The sea had lifted her, and, falling off the 
rock, she had sunk, dragging her fallen masts with 
those still clinging to them. 

Six people, besides Jack and me, had alone escaped; 
all the other human beings on board, including my 
kind friends, had perished. "We remained till day- 
light on the rock, and at daybreak managed to get 
to the island, partly by wading and partly by swim- 
ming. It was itself only a huge rock, about three 
miles long, rising in some places to the height of a 
couple of hundred feet above the sea. 

We employed the whole day in collecting pro- 
visions and part of the cargo washed ashore. We 
went in search of water and found a spring, so that 
we had no fear of dying from hunger or thirst for 
some time to come. One of our first cares was to 
erect a flagstaff, as a signal to any passing ship. I 
felt deeply grieved for the loss of my friends, but I 
did not think so much about the fact that I was 
reduced from affluence to perfect poverty. 

We lived in a hut, built partly of stones and 
partly of the wreck, and thus suffered no great hard- 
ship. After we had spent three months on the rock 
we saw a sail in the distance. She approached—our 
signal was discovered. A boat came and took us off, 
when we found ourselves on board an English frigate, 
the Nymph, which had been driven by a gale out of 
her course. Had it not been for this circumstance 
we might have remained on the rock many months 
longer, or till we had all died of starvation. 

Captain Biddell sent for me and desired to know 
who 1 was. ‘ That’s more than I can very well tell 
you, sir,” I answered, in the broken English I then 
spoke ; ‘‘ but my friend Jack Headland can tell you 
more about me thanI can.” He accordingly sent 
for Jack, who told him all he knew. He seemed by 
his remarks to have some doubts of the truth of the 
story. ‘‘ Well, all I can do is to enter you both on 
the ship’s books,”’ he observed; ‘‘I shall see how the 
boy behaves himself, and act accordingly.” Jack 
was asked by what name I should beentered. ‘Tl 
give him mine,” he answered; ‘‘I don’t want him to 
be a Dutchman, and I don’t know any other to call 
him by.” 

And so I was entered as young Jack Headland, 
and young Jack I was called ever afterwards, while 
he was known as old Jack, though he was not very 
old either, for he was still a fine, active young fellow. 

‘You heard what the captain said,” observed 





old Jack to me; ‘‘ what you have got to look after is 
to behave yourself and to do yourduty. Though the 
captain is somewhat cross-grained in his manner, 
he is all right at bottom, or the ship would not 
be in the good order she is, or the men so well 
contented. Though I have never served on board a 
man-of-war before, I can judge of that.” 

I followed Jack’s advice, and having shifted my 
shore-going clothes, which were pretty nearly worn 
out, for a seaman’s suit, I was soon able to do my 
duty as well as any of the other boys in the ship. 

Captain Fancourt was then first-lieutenant of the 
frigate, and having heard of Jack’s account, he spoke 
to me, and found that at all events I was a young 
gentlemen in manners and education. 

‘“Do you wish to keep your present knowledge, 
my lad?” he asked one day, calling meto him; ‘it’s 
a pity you should lose what you know?” 

I replied that I especially wished to do so, but that 
I had no books, and should find it a hard matter to 
read them for’ard, even if I had. 

‘‘ Very well,” he answered; ‘‘you shall come to 
my cabin every day, and I will assist you in your 
studies.” 

The other officers, following his example, also took 
mein hand. The master gave me lessons in mathe- 
matics and navigation, and the purser taught me 
writing and arithmetic; so that, though I was still 
berthed for’ard, I had advantages which even the 
midshipmen did not possess. They in a short time, 
finding I was a gentleman in manners, applied for 
leave to the captain, and I was admitted into their 
berth. I do not know that I gained much by the 
change in some respects, but I was glad to escape 
from the rough boys with whom I had at first to 
associate. I still did duty as a ship’s-boy, and by 
this means Jack was able to instruct me in knotting 
and splicing and other minutiz of a seaman’s educa- 
tion, which I found especially useful. 

We had been in the Indian Seas about three years, 
chiefly engaged in protecting British merchantmen 
from the pirates which swarmed there. The boats 
had been sent away in chase of three or four of their 
craft cut off from a piratical fleet which were endea- 
vouring to make their escape along shore. My friend 
Jack belonged to the second cutter. Night came on, 
and the frigate stood after the boats, making signals 
for their return. Three of the boats at length got 
alongside, but the second cutter did not appear. The 
weather changed, a heavy gale sprang up, and we 
were compelled to stand out to sea. As soon as the 
weather moderated we returned and cruised up and 
down the coast, the boats being sent on shore at 
various places; but nothing could be seen of the 
second cutter, and we had every reason to fear that 
the officer in charge of her and all hands had either 
been killed or fallen into the power of the pirates. 
I was verymuch cut up atthe loss of my kind friend, 
who had indeed acted like a father towards me. The 
captain sent for me into his cabin and expressed his 
regret at the loss of my old protector. 

‘‘T wish to make all the amends I can to you, my 
lad,” he said. ‘‘ As your conduct has been thoroughly 


to my satisfaction since you came on board, and as. 


there is now a vacancy by the death of Mr. Watson, 
the midshipman lost in the boat, I will place you on 
the quarter-deck, and give you the rating of a mid- 
shipman.” 

Thus by the loss of my honest friend, whom I 
greatly lamented, I got my first step on the rattlings. 
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After a further search for the missing boat we left 
the coast, and soon afterwards going to Calcutta, 
received our orders to return home. 

Your uncle has been my friend ever since. He 
obtained his promotion on our arrival in England, 
and was at once appointed to the command of the 
Ariel corvette, in which I accompanied him to the 
West Indies, where we were actively engaged, and 
I had there the opportunity I had so much wished 
for of performing two or three acts which gained me 
credit. I was still more anxious than ever to make 
a name for myself, as since the loss of my protector, 
Jack Headland, I had no possible clue by which to 
discover my parents, with the exception of the gold 
chain which I wore round my neck, and which I still 
preserve. A small bundle, containing a child’s 
clothes and shoes, and the figure of an Indian 
tumbler, which were found in Jack’s kit, I felt sure 
had belonged tome. Whether or not they are suffi- 
cient to identify me I am very doubtful. Not wish- 
ing to throw a chance away, I deposited them for 
safety with my agents in London. 


Such was Headland’s history, and Harry assured 
him at its close that he always knew he must .be a 
gentleman by birth, as he was in every other possible 
way. 

‘‘T heartily wish,” he added, ‘‘ that you may some 
day find out to whom you belong. Whoever they 
are, you may depend on it they will welcome you joy- 
fully. Why, there goes eight bells. Our watch has 
indeed passed quickly away.”’ 

The two midshipmen were relieved, and went 
below. They had scarcely, as they supposed, closed 
their eyes, when the boatswain’s rough voice and 
shrill pipe roused them up with a cry of ‘‘ All hands 
on deck!” followed by the quick roll of the drum, 
the well-known beat to quarters. 





NAMES OF LONDON STREETS. 


OOKING to the many thousands of streets, ter- 
races, places, squares, courts, lanes, alleys, 
that there are within the limits of the metropolis, 
it is obvious that it must have been difficult to name 
them in any methodical manner, so as to prevent 
confusion. Unfortunately, the difficulty was not 
seen or appreciated until London had grown into 
an enormous city, and the confusion which might 
have been prevented by due foresight had reached 
such a pitch as to render reform almost impossible. 
From the very earliest date the naming of streets 
seems to have been left to accident or whim, or 
to the free choice of landowners or proprietors, 
who have been evidently influenced mainly by the 
desire of perpetuating their own names or titles, 
or those of their families. 

Among titled names that of Gloucester stands forth 
conspicuously, there being no fewer than 35 streets, 
terraces, squares, etc., known under that name. Other 
titled names are—Grosvenor, usedin 21 instances, Bed- 
ford in 20, Brunswick 20, Buckingham 10, Cambridge 
22, Devonshire 29, Grafton 9, Hanover 15, Marl- 
borough 15, Montague 15, Pembroke 8, Percy 9, 
Russell 14, Salisbury 9, Somerset 4, Southampton 12, 
Stanhope 10, Suffolk 13, Sussex 15, Sutherland 8, 
Talbot 5, Warwick 22, Westmoreland 10, and York 
39—a list which is by no means exhaustive or com- 





plete. Of streets, etc., named after royalty there are 
Kings 66, Queens 57, Crowns 16, Princes 43, Prin- 
cesses 3, and of Regents 19; while of Duke Streets 
there are 20, and of Earls 17. 

The part which Christian names play in the naming 
of London streets is of course considerable, and that 
from causes sufficiently obvious. The following are 
the principal Christian names applied to streets, etc., 
throughout the entire metropolis, with the numbers 
of instances in which they occur—though, as we shall 
see by-and-by, these numbers are in course of gradual 
reduction: Albert 33, Alfred 20, Ann 8, Arthur 12, 
Caroline 10, Catherine 10, Charles 47, Charlotte 16, 
David 1, Edward 20, Elizabeth 10, Frederick 15, 
George 38, Henry 15, James 23, Jane 1, John 42, 
Luke 2, Paul 4, Margaret 6, Maria 3, Mary 8, 
Philip 2, Phillip 2, Richard 6, Robert 12, Rupert 4, 
Samuel 2, Sarah 2, Thomas 18, Victoria 24, and 
William 28. The most singular instance of street- 
naming coming under this category, is that of George 
Street, Villiers Street, Duke Street, Of Alley, and 
Buckingham Street, which are all in the neighbour- 
hood of the Adelphi, Strand, and serve to perpetuate 
the designation of George Villiers Duke of Buck- 
ingham. 

Names derived from the animal kingdom are 
hardly so numerous as might have been expected ; 
but the following have been pressed into the ser- 
vice: the Crane, the Cow, the Buck, the Bull, the 
Bear, the Dog, the Duck, the Eagle, the Falcon, the 
Fox, the Lamb, the Raven, the Fawn, the Swan, the 
Cock, the Hen and Chickens, the Finch, the Lion, 
the Hind, the Colt, and the Chick. 

Of streets or places deriving their names from 
their proximity to well-known buildings or localities 
there are around number. Thus, of Park Streets, 
etc., there are 48; of Chapel Streets, etc., 29; of 
Church Streets, etc., 56; of College Streets, etc., 14; 
while there are 20 Cross Streets, serving, as the 
name implies, as the means of communication from 
one main route to another. 

An immense proportion of the London streets are 
distinguished from others by the use of the prefixes 
Great, Little, New, Old, Upper, Lower, High, North, 
South, East, West, etc. Thus, those that are com- 
bined with the prefix Great are no less than 74; and 
other prefixes are still more numerous. Of the 
streets, etc., which take the prefix Saint, the number 
is no less than 175, though the saintship of some of 
them is rather questionable. 

All attempts at classifying the names of streets 
would be vain, seeing that there are numbers of 
them that could not be comprised in any conceivable 
category. The origin of some of these is curious and 
interesting, and offers some items of information 
worth remembering. Thus, Storey’s Gate is a cor- 
ruption from Storehouse Gate, so called because on 
that spot formerly stood a storehouse for the 
Ordnance, in which fireworks were deposited for use 
on occasions of public rejoicing. Charing Cross is 
called after the village or hamlet of Charing, which 
stood in the high road between London and West- 
minster, and the appearance of which is familiar to 
the antiquary from the pictorial maps of the place 
which are still extant. Henrietta Street, Covent 
Garden, was so called in honour of Henrietta, Queen 
of James 1; and Portugal Street, in like manner, 
was so called in compliment to the Queen of Charles 1. 
Drury Lane was named after Drury House, which 
stood there, and was built by Sir William Drury, in 
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the reign of Elizabeth. Clare Market was so called 
from the Earls of Clare, to whom the ground be- 
longed, and one of whom built the market in 1657. 
It was in Clare Market that the once notorious orator 
Henley held forth in a pulpit covered with velvet 
and adorned with gold. He lectured at this place 
for full twenty years to an audience of the mob; 
when taken into custody on the charge of sedition, 
the jury could make nothing worse of him than a 
‘crazy mountebank,” and he was allowed to go 
about his business. 

Holywell Street derives its name from a clear 
spring of water that stood near it, and we believe is 
still usdd by the inhabitants of the neighbourhood. 
St. Clement Danes is said to be so called from the 
alleged fact that when the Danes were driven out of 
England, a few who were married to Englishwomen 
were allowed to remain, upon condition that they 
should reside between Ludgate and Thorney Island, 
Westminster. Here they erected a church, which 
was called ‘‘ Ecclesia Clementis Danorum.” It is 
stated by Mr. Moser that the church was first dedi- 
cated to St. Clement in the reign of Richard 1 to 
compliment Clement m1, who then filled the Papal 
chair. The present church was built by Edward 
Pierce, under tho direction of Sir Christopher Wren ; 
but it appears certain that a church has stood on this 
site for upwards of eight hundred years. Fleet 
Street, perhaps the most celebrated street in all 
London, takes its name from the little stream called 
the “Fleet,” once a clear and ornamental water, but 
which for generations past has served as a sewer 
conveying half the filth of London into the Thames. 
In former times the mouth of the Fleet extended 
from Blackfriars up to the present Bridge Street and 
Farringdon Market. The tide ran up as far as 
where the obelisk now stands, and bore up small 
vessels and barges of considerable burden. The 
keeping of the channel clear was a constant source 
of expenso to the City, with results which became 
less satisfactory as London increased in size. At the 
time of Stow’s ‘‘ Survey” it is described as worse 
clogged than ever. After the fire of London the 
channel was again made navigable for barges to 
come up as far as Holborn Bridge, where the Fleet 
fell into a wider channel or creek, which had sides 
built of stone or brick, with warehouses on each bank 


the nation by proposing a property-tax of 4s. in the 
pound, and at another he brought about the con- 
demnation of Cardinal Wolsey. 

Holborn takes its name from the Old Bourne, a 
small burn or brook which was a tributary to the 
Fleet, which it joined near the spot now traversed. 
by the Holborn Viaduct. Saint Bride’s is the popu- 
lar corruption of St. Bridget, an Irish. saint whose 
name serves not only for the church, but for the 
spring adjoining (St. Bride’s well, which still supplies 
the locality with water), and the once royal hospital 
of Bridewell, which afterwards became the House 
of Correction for the City. Milton once had lodg- 
ings in St. Bride’s churchyard: his apartments were 
in the house of one Russell, a tailor. 

Bucklersbury took its name from one Buckle, who 
had in it alarge manor-house of stone ; he lost his life 
by the fall of a stone from an old tower which he 
was pulling down, and which crushed him to death. 
The Poultry occupies the site of the poulterers’ stalls 
of Stock’s Market, of which this designation is the 
only vestige remaining. 

Watling Street, which is a part of the old Roman 
way that traversed England from Dover to Cardigan, 
is said to derive its name from Adeling, a nobleman, 
whence Watheling and Watling. The road com- 
menced at Dover, continued through Canterbury, 
thence to Sittingbourne, thence to Chatham and 
Rochester, where there was a ferry over the Med- 
way, thence through Cobham Park to a station near 
Crayford, thence over Shooters Hill to Kent Street, 
Southwark. Here there was a ferry from Dowgate 
Wharf, and the road continued along the present 
Watling Street, by Aldersgate to Islington, and 
thence across country, by St. Albans and Dunstable, 
to Cardigan. Walbrook is so called from the ancient 
brook or river of Wells which had its rise north of 
Moorfields and passed through London Wall between 
Bishopsgate and Moorgate, and ran through the City, 
being crossed in several places by bridges. Nearly 
three centuries ago it was vaulted over with brick, 
the top paved, and formed into the street which is 
now, and has been for a long time past, known only 
by the name of Walbrook. 

Paternoster Row was so named from the rosary or 
paternoster makers, for so they were called, as ap- 
pears from the record of one Robert Nikke, a pater- 
noster-maker and citizen in the reign of Henry tv. 





running under the street, and used for the storing of 
coals and other commodities. This channel had five 
feet of water at the lowest tide. 


Whitefriars (the Alsatia deseribed by Scott in the | 


‘‘ Fortunes of Nigel”) derived its namo from the 
church and convent of the Carmelites, or White 
Friars, founded in this place in 1241 by Sir Richard 
Grey. The church, built by Sir Robert Knolles, 
was demolished in the reign of Henry vurt, with all 
its tombs, and houses were built on the spot, which 
were inhabited by people of fashion. Blackfriars is 
so called from the Black Friars, or Dominicans, who, 
at their first appearance in England, had their priory 
site of the present Lincoln's Inn, but after- 
tately now priory” banks 
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The rosary-makers vanished when the Reformation 
| came, and then the place seems to have become a 
fashionable resort, frequented by the gentry for the 
sake of the eminent mercers, silkmen, and lacemen, 
who there had their shops. After the fire of London 
| these dealers removed elsewhere, and the Row be- 
came an ordinary trading street. At the beginning 


| of the 18th century, the booksellers who had till then 
| monopolised Little Britain, moved into Paternoster 
| Row. which from that time to this has been the prin- 


| cipal book mart for the whole kingdom. The neigh- 
hourhood of the Row retains a variety of appellations 
indicative of its former connection with the church. 
There is Creed Lane, so called from the text writers 
who in Catholic times wrote and sold the aves, creeds 
graces, ote., then in use; Ave Maria Lane; Sermon 
l, nme, W her » sormons m 1yv have heen wold, but whieh 
it is suggested isa corruption of Sheremonier'’s Lane 
that is, the lane of the money clippers, or euch as 
cut and rounded the metal which was to be coined o: 
stamped inte money. There ie Ivy Lane, eo called 


from the ivy which overran the walle of the prebends 
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residences ; Canon Alley, so named from its contain- 
ing the houses of the canons; Holyday Court; Amen 
Corner, inhabited by the canons residentiary of St. 
Paul’s, ete. Warwick Lane, communicating with the 
Row, took its name from the inn or house of the 
celebrated Warwick, the king-maker. 

The Savoy obtained its name from Peter de Savoy, 
uncle of Eleanor, Queen of Henry m, who, being on 
a visit to his niece in the year 1245, obtained, by 
means of her influence, among other possessions in 
England, a grant of this piece of ground between the 


’ Strand and the Thames. 


As to the origin of the name Piccadilly writers are 
not well agreed. A pickadill, according to Blount’s 
‘‘Glossography,’”’ was the round hem of a garment; 
also a kind of stiff collar made in the fashion of a 
band. That the name Piccadilly is not a very modern 
one is plain from a passage in Gerard’s ‘‘ Herbal,” 
where the author, talking of ‘‘the small white 
buglosse,”’ says, ‘‘ this little flower grows upon the 
drie ditch bankes about Pickadilla:’’ his work ap- 
peared in 1596. One Higgins, a tailor, who built a 
famous ordinary near St. James’s, is said to have 
made his fortune by pickadills, which were much 
worn in England in his day. 

Lombard Street was called after the money-dealers 
who came from Lombardy, and first established the 
trade of money-lending in England, and who took 
up their abode in this street, and chiefly inhabited it 
for more than a century. Sir Thomas Gresham, the 
founder of the Royal Exchange, resided in Lombard 
Street, and Alexander Pope was born there. 

Cannon Street, called Canning Street by Pepys, 
is a corruption of Candlewick Street. Charter House 
(Charter House Square and Charter House Lane) is 
a corruption of Chartreuse. Crooked Lane was so 
called from its many turnings and windings. New- 
gate Street, as well as Newgate Prison, is named 
after a new gate made in the City wall for the con- 
venience of the citizens about the time of Henry 1 
or King Stephen. Chancery Lane is a corruption of 
Chancellor’s Lane; it was built in the reign of 
Henry 11; it was so foul and impassable in the 
reign of Edward 1, that the custos of London 
ordered it to be barred up to prevent accidents. 
Smithfield is said to have been so called from the 
smiths who had their forges round about it, when it 
first became, what for centuries it continued to be, 
the great market for horses and other cattle. So far 
back as the reign of Henry 1 it was the place of 
sale for hackneys and charging steeds, and there 
was a sort of racecourse where purchasers could 
make trial of their speed. The Barbican was 
originally a Roman watch-tower or speculum; it 
was an appendage to most fortified places, and the 
Saxons gave them the title of Burgh-kenning. 

In connection with the naming of streets, we 
may note in passing the change of name which 
some places undergo without any apparent reason. 
Some old names with which we 
our boyhood have disappeared, though the places 
they designated are solineend. The oddest of all 
changes of this kind is that presented by Chick Lane, 
Newgate Street; it was originally Stinking Lane, 


then Chick Lane, then Blow-bladder Street, then 
Dutcher Hall Lane, and is now King Edward Street 
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Directory. What is no less common is the attempt 
on the part of struggling builders to compensate by 
a fine name for the want of other desirable qualities. 
Thus you shall find ‘‘ Point Pleasant” situate in the 
heart of squalor; Bellevue looks out upon a deso- 
lation of deserted brickfields and stagnant pools; in 
Paradise Row the rain runs in at the open doors of 
the one-storied cottages, and the ducks have free 
warren, waddling in and out among the barefooted 
children. In short, it may be taken as a rule that 
the filthiest and most unwholesome resorts have the 
most poetical and attractive names. 

Every now and then one sees in the newspapers a 
paragraph headed ‘Street Nomenclature,” which 
records the changes in the names of streets which 
are now frequently taking place by order of the 
Metropolitan Board of Works. The tendency of all 
these changes is to introduce something like sim- 
plicity amidst the confusion that has so long pre- 
vailed, and thus to facilitate communication and 
correspondence. The principal reforms as yet effected 
have been brought about by abolishing in the no- 
menclature such terraces, places, streéts, etc., as 
joined each other in a continuous line, and com- 
prising them all under one name—the houses being 
re-numbered. When this plan has been thoroughly 
carried out, a good number of the duplicate names 
we have recorded above will have vanished from the 
map and the Directory, much to the convenience as 
well of London as of dwellers in the country. It 
will have the effect, however, of quenching the immor- 
tality conferred by a round number of the suburban 
builders, not afew of whom have sought to per- 
petuate not only their own names and those of their 
wives and children, but even those of their dogs and 
cats, by bestowing them on certain blocks of build- 
ings. The new plan of numbering houses is, to 
have all the even numbers on one side of the street, 
and all the odd ones on the other—a plan by which 
much weary walking is saved to strangers in search 
of a particular number. 
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HE Leveson-Gowers belong to the great govern- 
ing families of England, and have for two 
centuries past taken an active part in public affairs. 
The present Earl Granville represents a recent 
offshoot from the main stem, and creditably sustains 
in our days that character of inherited political 
capacity which belongs to his house. The pedigree 
of the family goes back to Sir Thomas Gower, of 
Stittingham, in Yorkshire, one of the many baronets 
created by James 1. Fortunate alliances and State 
services have brought in the course of time to the 
descendants of this country squire great possessions 
and high rank. 
As introductory to our notice of Earl Granville, 
some account of his ancestry may not prove unin 


teresting. Sir William, the fourth baronet, was 
adopted as heir by his mother’s unclo, Sir Richard 
Leveson, of Trentham, in Staffordshire. Trontham 
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for Newcastle-under-Lyne till 1703, when he was 
raised to the peerage by Queen Anne as Baron 
Gower of Stittingham. He was one of the commis- 
sioners who concluded the treaty of Union between 
England and Scotland. His son John was the 
second Baron Gower. On the breaking out of the 
rebellion of 1745, this second baron, although 
nurtured a Jacobite, raised a regiment of foot for 
King George 1, and as a reward was in 1746 
created Viscount Trentham and Earl Gower. Gran- 
ville, the second earl, married Lady Louisa Egerton, 
daughter of the first Duke of Bridgewater, which 
eventually brought to the family a large slice out of 
the great Bridgewater property. Earl Gower was 
President of the Council under Lord North until 
November, 1779, when disapproving of the continued 
war with the colonies, he resigned office. ‘‘I feel,” 
he said, ‘‘the greatest gratitude for the marks of the 
royal goodness I have received; but I cannot think 
it the duty of a grateful servant to endeavour to 
preserve a system which must end in ruin to his 
Majesty and the country.” On the resignation of 
Lord North in 1783, George m1 asked Earl Gower to 
form a cabinet; this task he, however, declined. 
But when William Pitt accepted the office of First 
Lord of the Treasury, though not on any terms of 
political connection or intercourse with the new 
minister, he sent to him a message to the effect that, 
in the distressed state of the king and the country, 
he would serve in any place where he could be 
useful. The offer was eagerly accepted, and Earl 
Gower was declared Lord President of the Council. 
In February, 1786, he was raised, on Pitt’s recom- 
mendation, to the title of Marquis of Stafford. He 
died in 1803. This first Marquis of Stafford was the 
grandfather of the present Earl Granville. 

Lord Granville’s father—Granville Leveson-Gower, 
afterwards the first Earl Granville—was a younger 
son of this nobleman. The eldest son—and second 
marquis, we may in passing remark—married, in 
1785, Elizabeth Countess of Sutherland, and the 
only surviving daughter and heiress of William, 
seventeenth Earl of Sutherland, the oldest earl of 
Great Britain, and the possessor of the greater part 
of Sutherlandshire. Having been created Duke of 
Sutherland, he died in 1833. THis son, the second 
duke, who survived till 1861, married Harriet, the 
third daughter of George Howard, sixth Earl of 
Carlisle, long well known as Mistress of the Robes 
to Queen Victoria. We are, however, concerned 
with that recent branch of the Leveson-Gowers 
which attained a peerage in the person of Earl 
Granville’s father, and of which he is now the repre- 
sentative. 

A brief word on the father’s career will complete 
our retrospect. Favoured by Mr. Pitt as the son of 
his friend the first Marquis of Stafford, Lord Gower 
(such was his courtesy title) was made a Lord of the 
Treasury in 1800, and retained his seat at the board 
until Pitt gave way to the Addington Ministry in 
1802. In 1804 Lord Gower was appointed Ambas- 
sador Extraordinary to the Court of Russia. Napo- 
leon was then exerting all his skill to reconcile the 
Emperor Alexander to the territorial conquests of 
France in Prussia and Austria; and the object of 
the mission was to induce the Czar to enter into the 
coalition against Napoleon. Lord Gower returned 
to England after having successfully concluded a 
treaty to that effect. From about the time of his 
becoming of age until 1815, he represented the 





county of Stafford in Parliament. In May, 1812, 
he narrowly escaped assassination. Bellingham, the 
murderer of Mr. Percival, had been for some time 
engaged in commercial pursuits in Russia, where he 
imagined he had suffered wrong from the British 
ambassador, and had gone down to the House of 
Commons for the purpose of taking vengeance upon 
Lord Gower; but, on seeing Mr. Percival approach, 
he suddenly changed his mind, and shot the Prime 
Minister dead on the spot. Lord Gower was raised 
to the House of Lords by the title of Viscount 
Granville in 1815, and in 1824 he was sent as am- 
bassador to the Hague; but some months later, on 
the death of Louis xvi, he was transferred to 
Paris. At the Court of Louis Philippe, with a brief 
interval, he remained until the overthrow of Lord 
Melbourne’s ministry in 1841. In 1833 he was 
raised to the rank of earl; and died in January, 
1846. Of the first Lord Granville it may be said 
that the liberality of his opinions, combined with his 
singularly graceful manners, made him a most 
popular and efficient representative of the British 
Government at the French Court. 

The first earl married the Lady Henrietta Elizabeth 
Cavendish, the daughter of the fifth Duke of Devon- 
shire. From this union was born, on the 11th May, 


1815, his eldest son and successor, Granvil.e George 


Leveson-Gower, the subject of this notice. 

Earl Granville during his father’s lifetime was 
known as Lord Leveson, and was educated at Eton and 
Christchurch, Oxford. Although educated in England, 
some considerable portion of his youth at ditferent 
times was spent with his father in Paris. And to this 
circumstance we may perhaps attribute his perfect 
command of the French language. At the age of 
twenty, in 1835, he was for a short time attaché to 
the British Embassy in Paris under his father. In 
1836 Lord Leveson was returned to parliament as 
member for Morpeth, and at the general election in 
1837 he was re-elected for that borough. On 
the 17th April, 1837, in a discussion on the affairs of 
Spain, Lord Leveson first addressed the House of 
Commons. In support of his argument he alluded 
to the circumstance that he had himself in the 
Chamber of Deputies in Paris heard the Liberal 
opposition to the government of Louis Philippe 
declare that the English had acquired the strongest 
claims to the gratitude of the Spanish nation. ‘he 
first speech of Lord Leveson drew forth commenda- 
tions from the speakers who followed—Sir Charles 
Wood, now Lord Halifax, and Lord Francis Egerton, 
afterwards Earl of Ellesmere. In November of the 
same year he moved the address in the House of 
Commons in answer to the Queen’s speech—the 
first speech of Queen Victoria, who had then just 
ascended the throne. Except on the subject of 
Tithes in Ireland, we do not find that Lord Leveson 
again addressed the Lower House before his removal 
to the Lords. Having been appointed by Lord 
Melbourne Under-Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, with Lord Palmerston as his chief, it is pro- . 
bable thatthe duties of his post at that time exclusively 
absorbed his attention. From 1841 to 1846 Lord 
Leveson sat in the House of Commons as member for 
Lichfield ; and although he had taken small part in 
the debates, he was known on his elevation to the 
House of Lords as a politician of good promise, and as 
an able and consistent advocate of a liberal policy. 
When the Whigs resumed the reins of power in 
July, 1846, Lord Granville accepted the purely Court 
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appointment of Master of the Buckhounds. Some 
two years later he succeeded Mr. Milner Gibson 
as Vice-President of the Board of Trade, and by 
diligent application to the business of his depart- 
ment soon became distinguished for his practical 
knowledge, no less than for his courtesy and kind- 
ness. At the Board of Trade Lord Granville 
yemained until 1851, when he was appointed Secre- 
tary of State for Foreign Affairs in succession to 
Lord Palmerston, with a seat in the cabinet. Lord 





June of 1854, when the necessity for ministerial 
changes placed him in the Chancellorship of tho 
Duchy of Lancaster. 

On the collapse of Lord Aberdeen’s administration 
a reconstructed Liberal government assumed power 
under the premiership of Lord Palmerston, and 
Earl Granville once more found himself reinstated 
in his former position as President of the Council, 
and was besides charged with the leadership of the 
House of Lords. 





From «@ Photograph by John Watkins.] 


Palmerston, as our readers may recollect, was at that | 
time ousted from the Russell cabinet for sundry alleged | 
official indiscretions, and particularly for recognising | 
the new government of the French Empire without | 
first communicating with the Queen. Lord Gran- | 
ville’s tenure of office as Secretary for Foreign | 
Affairs lasted only a few weeks, from 26th December, 
1851, to 21st February, 1852. The ministry of Lord 
John Russell having given place to the first Con- 
Servative government of Lord Derby, it was not 
until December following that he resumed office, and 
then as President of the Council in Lord Aberdeen’s 
Coalition Cabinet. That post he occupied until the 





In consequence of the adverse vote in the House 
of Commons upon the Conspiracy to Murder Bill, on 
the 20th of February, 1858, Lord Palmerston and 
his colleagues resigned. Then followed the second 
brief administration of Lord Derby, which was over- 
thrown in June of the following year. In conse- 
quence of that event, Lord Granville was summoned 
to wait on her Majesty, when he received the royal 
command to form an administration. The rivalry 
of Lord Palmerston and Lord John Russell made it 
difficult for her Majesty at that time to show a pre- 
ference for either of these renowned leaders, and it 
was conceived that if both would act under Lord 
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Granville—the one representing the more conserva- 
tive, and the other the more liberal section of the 
Whig party—a government strong in ability and 
parliamentary influence would be formed. Lord 
Granville waited on Lord Palmerston with this end 
in view, and found that he was ready to co-operate, 
but Lord John Russell was impracticable. His lord- 
ship would serve under Lord Palmerston, but 
under no other premier. Lord Palmerston accord- 
ingly became First Minister, and having satisfied 
Lord John Russell with the post of Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs, continued in office until 
his death in October, 1865. Throughout the whole 
of that period of upwards of six years Earl Gran- 
ville was Lord President of the Council; and this 
office he continued to hold under Lord John Russell, 
who succeeded Lord Palmerston in the premiership, 
until the defeat of the second Russell ministry in 
June, 1866. 

The late Lord Derby, for the third time, after 
this event’took oflice with a Conservative ministry, 
memorable chiefly from having carried the Reform 
Bill of 1867. On Lord Derby’s retirement from 
ill health, Mr. Disraeli succeeded him as First 
Minister of the Crown. The result of the appeal 
to the country in 1868 on the great question of the 
Disestablishment of the Irish Church brought Mr. 
Disraeli’s administration to an end, and placed in 
office Mr. Gladstone, and, with some exceptions, his 
present colleagues in the cabinet. Lord Granville, 
under Mr. Gladstone, accepted the post of Colonial 
Minister. Fault has been found with his manage- 
ment of the colonies on the ground that it tended to 
loosen yet further the tie, already too slight, which 
connected the various portions of the British do- 
minions. The policy of the government was to 
throw upon the colonies the burden of their own 
defence, and to withdraw the imperial troops which 
had hitherto afforded protection. This policy, applied 
by Lord Granville to Canada and New Zealand, 
necessarily gave rise to some outcry and consequent 
unpopularity. In defence he urged in the House of 
Lords that the great bond between the mother-country 
and the colonies was not in the military protection 
afforded by the former, but lay rather in the loyalty 
of the colonies to the Crown, in mutual goodwill, and 
in a reciprocity of commercial advantages. It was 
one of the triumphs of Lord Granville that he suc- 
cessfully combated Earl Russell’s motion for a Com- 
mittee on Colonial Administration. 

When the death of Lord Clarendon rendered vacant 
the post of Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
Lord Granville was designated by public opinion 
as his fittest successor. A few days after he had 
undertaken the duties of the Foreign Office, with the 
assurance of Mr. Hammond, the permanent under- 
secretary of the department, that the world had never 
been so profoundly at peace, or the diplomatic atmo- 
sphere more serene, the sky became suddenly over- 
cast, and the terrible war between France and 
Germany broke out. Lord Granville’s diplomatic 
tact and ability were put to the test in the difficult 
part he had to sustain towards the belligerents. The 
angry complaints of Count Bernstorff as to the 
partiality of England in supplying France -with 
coals, horses, and arms, will be remembered. In 
the correspondence which followed, the English 
statesman, it is allowed, had unmistakably the best 
of the argument. Lord Granville, it is to be said to 
his praise, successfully maintained the neutrality of 





England, and resisted the ignorant outery for in- 
tervention on behalf of France. 

Without previous warning, at the end of October, 
1870, and when France was prostrated, the Russian 
minister, Prince Gortschakoff, seized the opportunity 
and addressed a despatch to the European powers, 
stating that Russia no longer recognised the obliga- 
tions of the treaty of 1856 respecting the neutrality 
of the Black Sea. This despatch called forth from 
Lord Granville a courteous but firm and decided 
reply, in which the obligatory character of the treaties 
was strongly insisted upon, and the assent of England 
to the demand of Russia absolutely refused. 

The English cabinet, however, on this subject 
consented to a conference. With France hors de 
combat and Turkey indifferent, the result might 
have been foreseen—Russia carried her point. This 
concession to the great northern power has not failed 
to afford a fruitful text to the opponents of Mr. Glad- 
stone’s Government. 

Another of those perplexing and delicate questions 
which fell into the hands of Lord Granville to deal 
with was that of the celebrated Alabama claims. 
Whatever may be thought of the conduct of the 
negotiations, it is certainly a matter of congratula- 
tion that by means of arbitration the serious grounds 
of misunderstanding between this country and the 
United States have been removed. 

As leader of the House of Lords, on behalf of the 
present Liberal Government Lord Granville has had 
to introduce and defend in that assembly the recent 
great measures which have been carried out into 
Actsof Parliament. In party struggles he has had 
besides to withstand the attacks of the able Conserva- 
tive peers politically opposed to him. Such a task in 
an assembly in which his party are confessedly in a 
minority requires eertain rare qualities of mind, 
temper, and manner, which happily he possesses. 

Lord Granville will always be remembered for the 
services he rendered in connection with the two 
Great Exhibitions of 1851 and 1862. He was a 
royal commissioner from the first for the Exhibition 
of 1851, so zealously promoted by the late Prince 
Consort, and he was also chairman of the executive 
committee. In this last capacity his amiability and 
excellent management were productive of the utmost 
benefit, and contributed largely to the satisfaction 
and cordiality which prevailed. When the commis- 
sioners and others were invited to Paris in return 
for similar courtesies shown in London, Lord Gran- 
ville accompanied them, and delighted the nobles 
and municipality of Paris assembled in the Hotel de 
Ville by thanking them in a speech in their own 
language, which was perfect in allusion, in accent, 
and in idiom. So also as to the last Great Exhibi- 
tion of 1862. It was to the personal qualities and 
untiring exertions of Earl Granville that it owed 
much of its success. In connection with the opening 
ceremony we may notice the interesting circum- 
stance that before his lordship left his residence to take 
part in that day’s proceedings, the following telegram 
came to his hands, which with delight he communi- 
cated to his colleagues: ‘‘ Berlin Palace, lst May, 9 
A.M. From Victoria Crown Princess of Prussia to 
the Earl Granville. My best wishes for the success 
of to-day’s ceremony, and of the whole undertaking. 
Princess Royal.’”? When the Duke of Cambridge, 
and other special commissioners deputed by her 
Majesty to open the Exhibition, had taken their 
places, Lord Granville advanced, and after a speech, 
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brief but full of fine feeling, placed in the hands of 
his Royal Highness an address to her Majesty, in 
which the origin, objects, progress, and completion of 
the Exhibition of 1862 were narrated at length. 

Many stories might be told to illustrate Lord 
Granville’s irrepressible good-nature, and his free- 
dom from all pride of birth and place. In connection 
vith the last Great Exhibition the following anecdote 
is quite in place. ‘‘On May Ist, 1862, Lord Granville 
was beheld, broom in hand, sweeping up the scat- 
tered refuse which lay about the dais under the dome 
of the Exhibition building, half an hour before the 
time fixed for the opening ceremony. He swept then 
with a vigour which said as much for his undimi- 
nished physical powers as for his carelessness of the 
restraints of mere etiquette.” 

Another anecdote will illustrate his kindly nature. 
‘‘Qne Easter Monday, two or three years ago, Lord 
Granville was seen wandering in the crowd gathered 
upon the steps of the Spur Battery at Dover, laden 
with loaves of bread, raised pies, and piles of sand- 
wiches—the remnants of the luncheon of which his 
party had just partaken,—and distributing these good 
things with careful impartiality amongst the ragged 
boys and women, of whom too many were to be seen, 
attending the volunteer review then being held.” 

The scene on the Spur Battery at Dover has its 
antithesis in one of quite another character, in which 
Lord Granville bore a conspicuous part, in the month 
of September, 1856. ‘This was the coronation of 
Alexander 11, Emperor of all the Russias. 

We have seen that Lord Granville’s father was in 
1804 Ambassador Extraordinary at the Russian Court. 
It fell to the lot of the son to act in the same capacity 
on the occasion we have referred to. This was 
shortly after the Crimean War. In the ancient cathe- 
dral of Moscow, amid the pomp and circumstance of 
the imposing ceremony, Lord Granville, as represen- 
tative of England, occupied a prominent position 
among the corpse diplomatique. The Graziani Palace, 
in which the Ambassador Extraordinary and the 
Countess Granville resided, was one of the best in 
Moscow, furnished with richness and good taste, and 
yet with an air of English comfort. Here Lord 
Granville gave his receptions, and the Countess her 
balls. The first reception was especially brilliant, 
comprising the members of the diplomatic body and 
a great many of the Russian nobility. The English 
ambassador and his suite were duly presented to the 
imperor; and on another day, according to Russian 
custom, they were presented to the Empress mother. 
‘Than Lord Granville no more courtly and qualitied 
representative of Queen Victoria could have been 
selected for this high post. Among the honours 
which have been conferred on Earl Granville is that 
of Knight of the Garter. He is a fellow of the Royal 
Society. In 1865 he was made a p.c.L. of the Uni- 
versity of Oxford; and on the death of Lord Palmevr- 
ston he succeeded him in the office of Constable of her 
Majesty’s Castle at Dover and Warden of the Cinque 
Ports. 

His lordship married first the widow of the late 
Sir Frederick Acton, who died in 1860; and in 1865 
he married, secondly, Castalia Rosalind, the youngest 
daughter of Walter Campbell, Esq., of Islay. Of 
this union there was born to him first a daughter. 
When addressing the members of the University 
of London, of which he is Chancellor, he referred 
to this event by saying that he now ‘felt a per- 
sonal interest in the question of education such as 





he had never felt before. A second daughter was 
afterwards born, and on the 4th March, 1872, a 
son—Lord Leveson, heir-apparent to the title and 
estates. 

Lord Granville has been a frequent speaker at 
gatherings other than political. Some of his plea- 
sant appearances at the Royal Academy banquets, 
and on other festive occasions, will be remembered. 
In 1871 he presided at the opening of the New Re- 
form Club at Manchester, and made, says a contem- 
porary, ‘‘just the sort of speech which might be 
expected of him—a blithe, genial, conciliatory dis- 
course, as far removed from controversy as possible.” 
This is an apt description of all Lord Granville’s 
speeches. Seldom, indeed, does party strife or ex- 
cited debate lend a tone of asperity to the prevailing 
cordiality of his nature. In every Liberal adminis- 
tration from the time of Lord Melbourne’s premier- 
ship to that of Mr. Gladstone, Lord Granville has 
borne a part; and if his prolonged official career 
has not been marked by exceptional brilliancy, it has 
at least been distinguished by caution and usefulness. 
Among living statesmen there is certainly no one 
more remarkable for patriotic feeling and good sense 
joined to courtier-like urbanity, and to that unfailing 
tact and good temper so requisite in a great party 
leader. 





NOTES ON BOOKS. 
BY JOHN TIMBS. 
GIBBON’S ‘‘ DECLINE AND FALL OF THE ROMAN EMPIRE.’” 


iy has been stated that Gibbon received sixty 
thousand pounds for the copyright of his great 
work. For the labour of a whole life, with the 
additional expense of an outlay for a library of con- 
siderable extent, this was no great reward. 

Gibbon writes :—‘‘ After the perilous adventure 
had been declined by my friend Mr. Elmsley, I 
agreed upon easy terms with Mr. Thomas Cadell, a 
reputable bookseller, and Mr. William Strahan, an 
eminent printer, and they undertook the care and 
risk of the publication, which derived more credit 
from the name of the shop than from that of the 
author. The last revisal of the proofs was submitted 
to my vigilance, and many blemishes of style, which 
had been invisible in the manuscript, were discovered 
and corrected in the printed sheet. So moderate were 
our hopes, that the original impression had been 
stinted to five hundred, till the number was doubled 
by the prophetic taste of Mr. Strahan. The first 
impression was exhausted in a few days, a second 
and third edition were scarcely adequate to the 
demand. My book was on every table, and almost 
on every toilet, nor was the general voice disturbed 
by the barking of any profane critic.” 

Horace Walpole tells this droll story of Gibbon. 
One of those booksellers in Paternoster Row who 
publish things in numbers went to Gibbon’s lodgings 
in St. James’s Strect, sent up his name, and was 
admitted. ‘‘Sir,” said he, ‘‘1 am now publishing a 
History of England, done by several good hands; 
I understand you have a knack at them there things, 
and should be glad to give you every reasonable en- 
couragement.” As soon as Gibbon recovered the use 
of his legs and tongue, which were petrified with 
surprise, he ran to the bell, and desired his servant 
to show the encourager of learning downstairs. 

In the sale of Fox’s library, a copy of the first 
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volume brought a large price under these circum- 
stances, described in Walpole’s manuscript notes, 
quoted in Earl Russell’s ‘‘ Life of Fox ” :—‘‘ 1781, 
June 20.—Sold by auction, the library of Charles Fox, 
which had been taken in execution. Amongst the 
books was Mr. Gibbon’s first volume of ‘Roman 
History,’ which appeared by the title-page to have 
been given by the author to Mr. Fox, who had 


~ written in it the following anecdote: ‘The author 


at Brookes’s said there was no salvation for the 
country till six heads of the principal persons in the 
administration were laid on the table. Eleven days 
later the same gentleman accepted the place of Lord 
of Trade under those very ministers, and has acted 
with them ever since!’ Such was the avidity of 
bidders for the smallest production of so wonderful 
a genius, that by the addition of this little record 
tke book sold for three guineas.” 


THE ALMANACH DES GOURMANDS. 


A rare epoch in the history of Cookery was the 
publication of the first number of the ‘‘ Almanach 
des Gourmands,”’ which appeared in the beginning 
of the year 1805, and which the late Duke of York 
called the most delightful book that was ever printed. 
The sale of this work was prodigious: 22,000 copies 
of the first four years were speedily disposed of, and 
the work subsequently went through new editions. 
The book is everywhere very scarce, and not to be 
found in England. Each volume contained an alma- 
nack for the year, and a kind of nutritive itinerary 
of the different traiteurs, rétisseurs, restaurateurs, 
porkmen, poulterers, butchers, bakers, provision, 
sauce, and spice shops; milkmen, oilmen, etc. Nor 
were the cafés, limonadiers, ice-shops, nor wine and 
liqueur merchants neglected, for ample and amusing 
accounts of all the principal magasins de comestibles are 
given. The author and editor was Grimod de la 
Reniere. His father, a fermier général, was choked 
in 1754 by a slice of a paté de fore gras. The son in- 
herited the hereditary passion for the pleasures of 
the table, joined to a sprightly yet quaint humour, 
which rendered him a general favourite ; and while 
he inspired a taste for cookery, he ennobled its lan- 
guage. Gastronomy became the fashion of the day; 
the object of life, according at least to our simple 
notions, became reversed; people in England ate to 
live, in France they appeared to live only to eat. 
This was in consonance with French character and 
practice. 

In the volume published in 1808, the author says 
that, at a place in Auvergne, there was an innkeeper 
named Simon, who had a special talent for dressing 
frogs. ‘‘ What proves the goodness of the dish, and 
the impossibility of counterfeiting it,’’ says Grimod, 
‘is that the author has gained 200,000 francs at 
this art, though he gives you for twenty-four sous a 
dish containing three dozen of frogs.’’ In the same 
volume we read of three ‘‘ fréres Provengeaux,” 
renowned for their ragouts ; and the veal of Pontoise 
was then, as now, fed on cream or biscuits, and con- 
veyed to Paris in carriages made expressly for the 
purpose. In this year died the celebrated gourmand 
Dr. Gastaldy, who having at a grand dinner eaten 
three times of the under part of the salmon, died of 
the effects of this invincible gluttony. In another 
volume is a long chapter on the opening of oysters, 
concluding thus: “It is not until the oyster is de- 
tached from the shell that it ceases to live. The real 
lovers of oysters won’t allow the oyster-women to 





open their fish, reserving to themselves the important 
privilege of performing this operation on their own 
plate, in order that they may have the pleasure 
of swallowing the interesting fish alive!” It is in 
this volume that the important secret is disclosed 
that the flesh of beasts, fowls, and game killed by 
electricity is much more tender than if killed in the 
usual manner! (Abridged from ‘‘ Host and Guest,”’ 
by A. V. Kirwan.) 


LEGAL BOOKMAKING. 


Lord Brougham, in the ‘“ Edinburgh Review,” 
No. 159, denounces the art of legal bookmaking, as 
well as a less creditable practice, namely, the adver- 
tising of a quasi work to show that its author has 
attended most to one branch of the law, although 
such work never appears. But none of these adver- 
tisements are anonymous. The names of the learned 
authors are affixed in very large characters, very 
legibly, on the blue covers of the reports, and other 
books, which are wont volitare per ora of legal men. 
Some men have lived awhile on such compositions, 
their whole authorship being confined to writing four 
lines of an advertisement, or to the payment of a 
few pounds for the printing of treatises, of which the 
conciseness is more remarkable than the honesty. 


SELDEN’S LIBRARY. 


Selden had once intended to give his library to the 
University of Oxford, and had left it so by his will; 
but having occasion for a manuscript which belonged 
to their library, they asked of him the customary 
bond of £1,000 for its restitution. This he took so ill 
at their hands, that he struck out that part of the 
will by which he had given them his library, and 
with some passion declared that they should never 
have it. The executors (of whom Sir Matthew Hale 
was one) stuck at this a little, but having considered 
better of it, came to this resolution, that they were to 
be executors of Mr. Selden’s will, and not of his pas- 
sion; so they made good what he had intended in 
cold blood, and passed over what his passion had 
suggested to him. This collection of books, at the 
time, was valued at one thousand pounds, and now 
forms part of the magnificent Bodleian library at 
Oxford. 


THE LIFE OF LORD HERBERT OF CHERBURY. 


This strange book was reprinted by Horace 
Walpole at the Strawberry Hill Press; only 200 
copies were worked, of which number Walpole 
retained half. In a letter to Mr. Montagu he gives 
the following amusing account of the work: ‘I 
found it a year ago at Lady Hertford’s, to whom 
Lady Powis had lent it. I took it up, and soon 
threw it down again, as the dullest thing I ever saw. 
She persuaded me to take it home. My Lady 
Waldegrave was here in all her grief. Gray and I 
read it to amuse her. We could not get on for 
laughing and screaming. I begged to have it to 
print; Lord Powis, sensible of the extravagance, 
refused. I insisted, he resisted. I told my Lady 
Hertford it was no matter, I would print it, I was 
determined. I sat down and wrote a flattering 
dedication to Lord Powis, which I knew he would 
swallow; he did, and gave up his ancestor. But 
this was not enough; I was resolved the world 
should not think I admired it seriously, though there 
are really fine passages in it, and good sense too; 
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I drew up an equivocal preface, in which you will 
discover my opinion, and sent it with the dedication. 
The earl gulpéd down the one under the palliation 
of the other; and here you will have it.” 


THE PERSIAN LETTERS. 


In the ‘‘ Persian Letters,” by Lord Lyttelton, as 
originally published, the imaginary Persian writes 
to his friend at Ispahan an account of his introduc- 
tion to the House of Lords, wherein he states that, 
in a certain part of it, there was a considerable body 
of personages, distinct in figure from the other 
nobles, being peculiarly habited in robes of white and 
black, who (adds the Persian), ‘‘ from such observa- 
tions as I am qualified to make, appear to have no kind 
of business there.” It is, however, a remarkable cir- 
cumstance that this passage has been omitted in the 
several editions of the ‘‘ Persian Letters’ which 
were published after the noble author’s reverend 
brother had been elected to a seat on the episcopal 
bench. 


JACK THE GIANT-KILLER. 


As the Golden Legend lingers in the ‘Seven 
Champions,” so the old Norse mythology breathes 
its last sigh in the nursery tale of ‘‘ Jack the Giant- 
Killer.” As Mr. Carlyle eloquently laments: “It 
is all gone now, that old Norse work, ‘Thor the 
Thunder-god,’ changed into ‘Jack the Giant- 
Killer;’ but the mind that made it is here yet. 
How strangely things grow, and die, and do not 
die! There are twigs of that great world-tree of 
Norse belief still curiously traceable in the poor 
Jack of the nursery, with his miraculous shoes of 
swiftness, coat of darkness, sword of sharpness—he 
is one. Chile Etin, in the Scottish ballads, is a Norse 
Mythus; Etin was a Jétun. Nay, Shakspeare’s 
Hamlet is a twig of this same _ world-tree. 
Hamlet, Amleth, I find is really a mythic personage ; 
and his tragedy of the poisoned father, poisoned 
asleep by drops in his ear, is a Norse Mythus! Old 
Saxo, as his wont was, made it a Danish history; 
and Shakspeare, out of Saxo, made it what we see.” 


PROOF SHEETS OF THE AUTHOR OF ‘‘WAVERLEY.”’ 


Mr. George Huntley Gordon communicated to 
the “Times” the following statement of a curious 
and interesting fact: ‘‘If I were not the sole sur- 
vivor of all connected with the publication of the 
novels and tales of Sir Walter Scott, I should think 
it strange that neither in the catalogue nor in the 
account of the sale in the ‘Times’ of the mss. and 
proof sheets of the author of ‘ Waverley,’ at 
Christie’s on Thursday last, is there any mention 
of a peculiarity which distinguishes the latter docu- 
ments from all other proofs that ever were seen or 
sold. Not one of them ever went to press. Sir 
Walter Scott always had the proof sent to him in 
duplicate, writing his corrections on one copy and 
returning both to James Ballantyne, who transcribed 
them on the other proof, and that, of course, was 
the one sent to press; so that the originals are as 
clean as when they came from Scott’s hand. In 
this respect these proofs are quite unique, and no 
wonder they were so carefully preserved by the late 
Mr. Robert Cadell. So scrupulous was the ‘ Great 
Unknown’ in keeping his incognito that he would 
not permit even a single line in his own handwriting 
to be scrutinised by the prying eyes of the ‘ Modern 
Athenians,’ many of whom, familiar with his auto- 





graph, frequented James Ballantyne’s printing-office. 
For my competency as an authority in this matter, I 
refer your readers to the seventy-fifth chapter of 
Lockhart’s ‘Life of Scott.’ ” 


DR. YOUNG’S POETRY. 


A little after Dr. Young had published his 
‘* Universal Passion,’? the Duke of Wharton pre- 
sented him with two thousand pounds for it. When 
a friend of the Duke, who was surprised at the 
largeness of the above sum, cried out, on hearing it, 
‘What! two thousand pounds for a poem?” the 
Duke smiled, and said, “It is the best bargain I 
ever made in my life, for it is fairly worth four 
thousand.’”’ When the doctor was deeply engaged 
in writing one of his tragedies, the Duke made him 
a very different kind of present. He procured a 
human skull, fixed a candle in it, and gave it to the 
doctor as the most proper lamp to write tragedy by. 





Sonnets of the Sacred Pear. 
BY THE REY. 8S. J. STONE, M.A. 
QUINQUAGESIMA SUNDAY. 


‘Then He took unto Him the twelve, and said unto them, 
Behold, we go up to Jerusalem, and all things that are written 
by the prophets concerning the Son of Man shall be accom- 
plished.—And they understood none of these things.”—St. 
Luke xviii. 31, 34. 

" P to Jerusalem.” Their way they wend 
As men whose eyes are veiled, for on His 
Head 
Must rest pain’s sovran crown: and He must tread 
The wine-press all alone. So do they tend 
With Him, unheeding, to the awful end 
Whereof He only knows. O bitterness 
Of human anguish! O supreme distress 
Of His man’s heart, to be without a friend! 
‘** Ascending up,” as to an altar-stone 
The one true Victim, working His own loss 
Of His own will in love, towards His Cross 
He passes, Priest and Sacrifice, alone. 
F’en now—so near His hour—the skies are dim, 
And no man knows, and no man weeps for Him. 


ASH WEDNESDAY. 

‘¢ Then shall they fast in those days.”—St. Mark ii. 20. 

Pps dawn of the stern time of fast and prayer, 
That leads the obedient soul through solemn 
ways, 

Dark glade and lonely hill, to feast and praise, 
What promise, that to grief forbids despair, 
Thrills all the silence of thy fearful air ? 
Forty the days of flood, then undefiled 
Earth rose again ; such years within the wild 
For Israel closed in Canaan’s vision fair ; 
‘“‘ Yet forty days,’”’ a prophet cried, ‘‘ and sin 
Shall be your doom!” but king and lord and slave 
Wept them away, and He who warned forgave ; 
And humbly thus did sad Elias win 
That strength wherewith through forty days he trod 
His fearless path to Horeb, Mount of God. 








MATTHEW MORRISON: AN AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 


CHAPTER VII.—MY 


I WAS now busy with my education. I cannot say 

that I made a brilliant figure at college, but I 
was plodding and persevering. Though every step 
I mounted in the ladder of learning was a great 
effort to me, I never lost what I had once acquired ; 
if I had not a quick and penetrating intellect, I had 
at least a retentive memory. Archie, too, was always 
ready to assist me; and, upon the whole, I got 
through my first session creditably. 

Of course I was thrown into the company of other 
lads at college, and had opportunities of forming 
friendships, but I was ever slow in availing myself 
of such. I generally required the first advances to 
be made by others; so, as I lacked both Archie’s 
gay turn and good looks, few sought my society—at 
all events, none like my dear old friend Adam. In- 
deed, I may as well confess that my nickname 
amongst my fellow-students was ‘‘sober Matthew,” 
having reference to a certain old-fashioned formality 
and sobriety which they professed to discover in my 
demeanour. 

There were only two lads with whom I was on 
terms of intimacy. They showed a liking for my 
company, and a little of this went a great way with 
me. They were from the Highlands, and rough- 
looking tykes they were, with the north-country 
accent in full perfection. They were, however, 
decent lads enough, although their up-bringing had 
been very different from mine—they having literally 
followed the plough till the ambition, so common 
among the Scottish peasantry, of seeing their sons 
ministers of the ‘‘kirk,” had dawned upon their 
parents’ minds. The lads were not related, but 
being from the same district, and both utter strangers 
to the town, they, from. motives of economy, as well 
as for company, shared the same lodgings. 

Our acquaintance commenced through some little 
attentions I paid to them in the loan of books, which 
the poor fellows could ill afford to purchase; they 
were my father’s, who possessed every theological 
and classical work of merit of that day. 
for the lads. Their uncouth appearance and evident 
poverty procured them the ridicule of the better-born 
and better-clad students, who, generally speaking, 
are a most unfeeling tribe. They were the laughing- 
stock of the classes. I saw that they felt this keenly, 
for they had all the irascibility and pride charac- 
teristic of their race; and often did these boil over 
beneath the petty annoyances and boyish wit with 
which especially their younger fellow-students un- 
weariedly assailed them. So little accustomed were 
they to civility that mine at first was received suspi- 
ciously ; but once convinced that no covert insult was 
hidden under it, they met my advances in a friendly 
spirit. It was some time, however, before they had 
sufficient confidence in my good faith to admit me 
into their lodgings, or even to give me an inkling 
where they were situated, and I was careful to 
betray no curiosity on the subject. With my 
mother’s consent, I invited them occasionally to our 
house of an evening, and undoubtedly it was her 
kindly, motherly reception of them that finally in- 
duced them to throw off all reserve. 

My first visit to their lodgings was rather embar- 
rassing to me, for their pride was evidently up in 


I was sorry | 





COLLEGE FRIENDS. 


arms and on the watch for some cause of offence. 
Their lodgings were mean enough, certainly. They 
were situated in the West Bow—now demolished— 
six stairs up, and such stairs! They were so steep 
and_ narrow that persons could not pass each other 
except at the small landing-places on each floor, and 
these consisted merely of a somewhat broader step. 
There were some narrow apertures in the outer wall 
for admitting air and light, but little of either found 
entrance. Add to this, that the staircase, being 
rarely cleaned, though much frequented, was squalid 
and filthy in the extreme. I had a great dread of 
it; and when I occasionally engaged to visit my 
friends in the evening—for I could not always 
give them complete possession of a book we mutually 
needed, but we had to study it together—it was on 
the understanding that Bob Galbraith (Big Bob we 
used to call him), who was a giant in size and 
strength, should protect me to the bottom. 

The tenement was thickly peopled, and strangely 
diversified were the occupations of its inhabitants ; 
cobblers and the humblest class of seamstresses, how- 
ever, most abounded. My friend’s landlady was a 
Widow McLeary, who, besides letting lodgings, 
maintained herself by making clothes for the dead, 
a signboard to that effect being projected from one 
of the windows for the information ot the public. 

Poor Big Bob! what an ill-will he had to that 
sign, being prone to superstitious fancies, like most 
of his race, and often did he express the desire that 
some windy night he might have the satisfaction of 
hearing it torn from its fastenings and shivered on 
the street below. But many a year after Bob 
Galbraith and Malcolm Campbell had quitted the 
lodgings did Widow McLeary’s doleful signboard 
maintain its position high up beneath the garrets of 
the West Bow. 

In this uninviting domicile they rented one small 
room, containing a truckle-bed, but with little else 
in the way of furniture ; and for this accommodation, 
and for the privilege of occasionally pursuing their 
studies at Mrs. McLeary’s fireside, they paid eighteen- 
pence in the week. 

Our house and manner of living were plain and 
simple, for we were compelled to practise strict 
economy, but this was not apparent to these lads, 
to whom ordinary comforts were luxuries. There 
was a great contrast, of course, between our clean 
orderly home and their sordid lodging, and I 
generally found them more or less disposed to be 
jealous and touchy, and full of those sharp proverbial 
sayings with which Scotland abounds, intended to 
humble my pride, after spending an evening with us. 
Poor fellows! the pride was all on their side. It 
was doubtless a keen mortification to those poor 
proud lads, who’ were anxious to make a creditable 
appearance before others for the honour of the 
Highlands, when I inadvertently looked in on them 
one morning and found them at breakfast, consist- 
ing of one large wooden bowlful of thick oatmeal- 
porridge without milk, but with a lump of salted 
butter in the middle for kitchen (relish). They were 


evidently keenly appetised, having just returned 
from the morning class, where I had not succeeded 
in speaking to them, for their horn spoons were 
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passing rapidly between the dish and their mouths 
when I entered their room. They received me un- 
graciously enough, so I discharged my errand as 
quickly as possible, and I took care to time my visits 
better afterwards. 

It was not always easy to bear with them patiently, 
but then I sincerely pitied the lads and their friend- 
less condition in Edinburgh. My mother, too, would 
say to me when I was feeling chafed by any unreason- 
able exhibition of temper on their part, ‘‘ Matthew, 
my dear, let us bear with the pride that springs 
from poverty.” I did bear with it, and it was not 
my fault that our friendship, at least for that session, 
came to an abrupt conclusion. 

They had promised to call on me one evening, and 
my mother kindly proposed to detain them to supper, 
and had provided a bunch of savoury Finnan haddies 
for their entertainment. Just about the hour when 
I expected them, she recollected an order which she 
had forgotten to give in the afternoon, and as the 
shop was in the neighbourhood I offered to deliver 
it, as Nelly was busy. Before leaving the house 
I told the latter that ifthe gentlemen from the Bow 
—so I called them in the uprightness of my heart 
and not in mockery—should arrive ere I returned, 
she was to explain the cause of my absence and ask 
them to wait. I was back in about ten minutes, and 
was surprised to learn that they had come in the 
interval, but had refused to enter. 

“ And ’deed, I think, Mr. Matthew, begging your 
pardon,” said Nelly, whose good-temper seemed 
unusually ruffled, ‘‘that neither o’ them is very 
right in the head. I just gied them your message 
in your ain words—for Laye like to be particular—that 
the twa gentlemen frae the Bow (though weel-a-wat, 
there’s little gentlemen about them) were to come 
in and wait till such time as you came back, when 
they took to fighting on me like fishwives—na, as 
to that, Jean Jaup’s tongue is nacthing to theirs— 
and the big ane said that you were an insolent, 
jeering fallow, but that he would be upsides with 
you yet for it. And awa’ doon the stair they ran, 
and I wonder you didna meet them at the foot o’ it.” 

Though we questioned and cross-questioned Nelly, 
none of us could make anything of it. But I did 
not doubt of getting an explanation at the morning 
class, and of being able to disabuse their minds of 
any wrong impression; at the same time I was 
growing seriously weary of these causeless alterna- 
tions of mood. They, however, carefully avoided 
giving me an opportunity. Moreover, they both 
looked, but especially Big Bob, so scowling and 
wrathful that I had not courage to follow them to 
their lodgings. We met, of course, every day at the 
classes, but their displeasure with me underwent no 
abatement. Nay, they waxed more and more out- 
rageous, as if my very patience under this treatment 
provoked them, even putting themselves in my way 
on the streets, that by their gestures and looks—I 
knew not what they said, for they jabbered to each 
other in Gaelic—they might testify their contempt 
forme. Any one that has seen an angry Highlander 
snuffing up the air can imagine it. I grew so nervous 
from this state of things that at last I would slink up 
any close or backway to avoid them. My father’s 
books, which I had lent them, they returned without 
the civility of thanks, thrusting them into Nelly’shands 
when she opened the door at their knock, and then 
running down the stairs so quickly as to escape the 
torrent of indignant words which she sent after them. 
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I found a half-crown put up along with the books, 
intended, I supposed, as payment for the use of them, 
which, of course, I sent back by a sure hand to their 
lodgings. The session was at its close, and I gave 
up all expectation of an explanation. The thing, 
however, caused me some pain, for I have been ever 
constant in my friendships, though slow to form 
them. They finally departed for their distant homes, 
to prosecute their studies alternately with labourin 
on their fathers’ small and unproductive farms till 
the next session of college arrived; and I continued 
in utter ignorance of the nature of my offence. 

The harvest of that year was exceptionally good in 
the Highlands. Friends were found willing to open 
their stockings (an old stocking is a common purse in 
the north) to help them, and when the two students 
returned to Edinburgh they could afford better 
lodgings than Mrs. McLeary’s; their outward man 
was also improved, and, perhaps owing to the 
soothing influence of these changes, they were less 
touchy and irascible in temper. We met at the first 
as strangers; but in a few days they began to feel 
their way to a renewal of intercourse ; and perceiving 
this, I met them half-way, being curious to know 
what excuse they could make for their past behaviour, 
at the same time resolving to be very prudent in all 
my future dealings with them. 

And now came the explanation of the riddle. 
Will it be believed that my offence entirely consisted 
in the unfortunate appellation which I had inno- 
cently put into Nelly’s mouth?  Gentility, indeed, 
had little to do with the locality of the ‘‘ Bow;” and 
my presumed bad jest was the sole cause of the burst 
of rage which had so scandalised Nelly, and of their 
outrageous conduct towards me during the last 
month of the session. Truly, Highlanders are kittle 
cattle to deal with, and need wary approaching to! 

I lost sight of them after this session; circum- 
stances having induced them to continue their studies 
at Glasgow College. I believe they hoped to get 
pupils there, which their strong north-country accent 
prevented in Edinburgh. I often thought of them, 
however, and wondered how they were getting on, 
especially Big Bob, who had many eccentricities. 
I knew not whether he were alive or dead till, years 
after our separation, I chanced to hear him preach 
in a chapel of ease in the west. I recognised him 
the moment he entered the pulpit; and truly he 
rowted that day like one of his own Highland stirks, 
much to the edification of the deaf old wives in their 
grey duffle cloaks and white caps, in the table seat, 
who appeared to think that they had lighted on a 
perfect Boanerges. 

The church was vacant, and he was preaching as 
a candidate before the congregation. I waited to 
speak to him at the close of the service, and he 
greeted me with great heartiness. Bob had spruced 
up wonderfully, and had now a good black coat on 
his back. I learned from him that Malcolm Camp- 
bell had emigrated with his relations to Canada, 
and now had a kirk and Gaelic congregation in the 
backwoods, and that he himself, if at present un- 
successful, meant to follow hisexample. And as Bob 
was unsuccessful, probably by this time he has 
preached many a sermon in his native Gaelic in 
the remote regions of the far-west. 

I must not omit to state that Bob’s preaching, 
judging from the specimen which I heard, was both 
earnest and evangelical, and not devoid of a certain 
rugged eloquence. 
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BISMARCK AND GortTscHAKor¥r.—“ Galignani’s Messenger ” 
has the following anecdote: Prince Bismarck had undertaken 
to obtain the adoption by foreign Powers of German as the lan- 
guage of diplomacy. He had not hitherto endeavoured to im- 
pose it officially, but had confined himself to semi-official pro- 
positions by his agents. He has just himself commenced the 
struggle. He sent a note in German to Prince Gortschakoff, 
who replied in Russian. As the Emperor William’s Prime 
Minister does not understand that language, he had to send for 
a translator, and the opposition journals of Berlin state that he 
was much irritated at the result of his experiment. 


RoME AND THE Bis_e.—What can the reason be which 
induces Rome to seek to sever believers from the Holy Scrip- 
tures? Cardinal Wiseman has betrayed the secret. He says 
the prohibition of the reading of the Scriptures is the stronghold 
of the Church's unity. Let the faithful but read the Scriptures, 
and the gevernment of the church will tumble to pieces, insub- 
ordination will enter, and self-sufficiency and -pride take the 
place of humility and docility. No doubt, this unity of the 
church, which denies the true Church of Jesus Christ, this 
despotic unity, would be destroyed. For when the Pope main- 
tains that, as Christ’s vicar on earth, he has the right of wearing 
the triple crown, or causing himself to be borne about by his 
fellow-men, then, most assuredly, he cannot allow the faithful 
to read the Scriptures, with which such a vicarship is absolutely 
incompatible. When the Pope proclaims that, as the vicar of 
Jesus Christ, he is the judge of all men upon earth, then 
assuredly the faithful may not read that Christ said ‘‘I came not 
to judge the world, but to save the world ”—‘*‘ to seek and to save 
that which was lost.” The Pope has as little right to judge a 
Christian brother as that brother has the right, supposing him 
to have recognised in the Pope a brother, to judge him. The 
words ‘‘ Judge not, that ye be not judged,” hold good for the 
Pope as for everybody else. God only sees, and God alone has 
the right to judge what transpires in the inmost soul of man. 
When the Scriptures tell us that the bond between man and 
God is without human meditation, that it is the Father who 
draws to the Son; and when Paul, placing himself on this 
foundation, exclaims, ‘‘ Who shall separate us from the love of 
Christ ?” and then, after having enumerated all the elements 
which weaken and destroy this bond, declares triumphantly. 


‘* In all these things we are more than conquerors, through him 


that loved us”—when ¢hat can be read in the Holy Scriptures, 


and the Pope maintains that he can separate us from the love of | 
Christ by a maledictory Bull, then certainly he does well in | 


prohibiting the reading of the Holy Scriptures. — Bishop 
Reinkens, at the Congress of Old Catholics. 


BEDFORD AND THE Harpur Cuarity.—Bedford, as is 

retty well known, is celebrated for its associations with 
aoe the glorious dreamer, and Howard, the philanthropist. 
It is also noted for its remarkable charity in the shape of schools 
and almshouses. The original endowment was bequeathed to 
the town some three hundred years ago by Sir William Harpur, 
who was born at Bedford in 1496. At an early age he went to 
London to learn the business of a tailor, and so well did he suc- 


eeed that he became one of the chief officers of the Merchant | 


Taylors’ Company, and subsequently, in 1561, was elected lord 
mayor of London. In 1566, Sir William, and Dame Alice his 


it, by an indenture entitled ‘‘The Deed of Gift to the 
Mayre, Baylyfes, Burgesses, and Commonaltys of the Towne 
of Bedford.” The annual income at the time named amounted 
to only £40, and was derived from property in London and 
Bedford. In those days, however, this was sufficient for the 
purposes of such a school. The value of the estate increased so 
rapidly that in 1760 the income had reached the sum of £3,000 
ayear. At the present time the annual rental of the property 
of the Charity amounts to something like £15,000. Until the 
recent interposition of the Endowed Schools Commissioners, the 
Charity provided, in addition to the schools, a hospital for 
twenty-six poor boys and girls, sixty-five almshouses, marriage 
portions of £20 each for Bedford-born maidens, and apprentice 
fees for boys. Under a new scheme, which has recently been 
sanctioned by the Commissioners and accepted by the autho- 
rities at Bedford, the income is devoted almost entirely to 
education. Indeed, every provision has been made for develop- 
ing the usefulness of the Charity for this particular purpose, to 
the greatest possible extent, and the town bids fair to become 
more than ever one of the chief educational centres of the king- 








; a cleared farm of fifty acres, with ten years to pay for it. 
wife, founded a Free Grammar School at Bedford, and conveyed 





dom. The cost of the existing school buildings amounted to 
from £30,000 to £40,000 ; some idea may thus be formed as to 
the accommodation already provided, After making the neces- 
sary provisious as to the expense of management, etc., the new 
scheme states that one eleventh share shall be appropriated to 
eleemosynary purposes, two eleventh shares to elementary educa- 
tion, four elevenths to the purposes of modern schools, and four 
elevenths to the purposes of grammar and high schools. The 
education to be given is liberal, and the fees only nominal. 
In the case of the elementary school, the fee is not to exceed 
threepence weekly, and this is to be remitted if the governors 
are of opinion that the parent or guardian is unable to pay. In 
the modern school the annual tuition fee is not to be less than 
£1 10s., or more than £4 per year, the subjects of instruction 
to be English language and literature, Latin, one or more 
modern languages, history and geography, mathematics, poli- 
tical economy, natural science, drawing, and vocal music. A 
similar school for girls is also to be established. Provision is 
likewise made for a grammar school for boys, and a high school 
for boys, the minimum fee to be £4 a year, with a maximum of 
£12. The subjects of instruction are to be proportionate with 
those given in the modern schools. In the case of girls, do- 
mestic economy, the laws of health, and needlework, are added 
to the list. The schools are ‘‘ open to all candidates who are of 
good character and of sufficient bodily health, and who are 
residing with their parents, guardians, or near relations.” 


EMIGRATION TO CANADA.—As we are sure to hear much about 
emigration as the result of Mr. Arch’s visit to Canada, and as 
rumours not favourable to the success of emigrants have already 
been spread, the following letter to the ‘* Times ” from the Rev. 
A. Styleman Herring, of Clerkenwell, is worthy of attention :— 
‘In 1868 Canada had but one agent, now 20 ; then the cheapest 
passage was £8, now £5 15s. (£3 5s. for an agriculturist), with a 
return of £1 4s. 8d. after three months in Ontario ; then no 
remittances, This season £48,000 was sent direct to my la- 
mented friend Mr. Dixon, the late Commissioner, to aid rela- 
tives and friends to Canada. These betoken increasing prosperity. 
My experience, based on helping upwards of 3,500 poor people, 
a visit to Canada, and piles of letters, leads me to take a cheer- 
ful and hopeful view of emigration. In fact, unless by misfor- 
tune or misconduct, the greater part of my emigrants have 
improved their condition. The Dominion Government have 
exerted themselves greatly to diminish hindrances and incon- 
veniences. They have provided cheap passages in splendid 
steamships (ten days only on voyage), food and lodging on 
arrival, free passes to destinations, and a register of vacant 
places (600 emigrants in two days found places from the Toronto 
depét). Perhaps two instances out of many will suffice to 
show how people may, by perseverance, progress. Two brothers 
from Marylebone, hired out on arrival—one to a farmer, and 


| the other as a navyvy—saved £60 from May to October, and 


secured 200 acres on free grants. In April I sent out the 
eldest’s young lady. The following year I sent another brother 
(a mechanic) and his wife. They, united, possess 500 acres (60 
per cent. good land), and are happy and prosperous. An 
Islington mechanic—wife, and seven children (happy is the 
man who has his quiver full of them in the colonies !)—has oa 

he 
Ontario Government are always suspicious of big schemes for 
colonisation, as most have proved failures. I feel Mr. Arch 


| would better serve his cause if he allowed the labourers to be 


scattered and go where required than by colonising. I can but 
say that well-conducted emigrants will meet with a hearty 
welcume from the loyal and hospitable Canadians. Food and 
labour are in abundance, good credit given, free or cheap land, 
free schools ; a well-kept Sunday, with grog-shops closed from 
7 p.m. on Saturday to 7 A.M. on Monday. Many places of trust 
and position are open to all (four-fifths of men in office—mer- 
chants, farmers, etc.—are self-made men). True, there are 
drawbacks ; but to the sober, industrious, and persevering there 
is a good and prosperous field open.” 


An EmpLoyer’s View or Lasour.—Mr. T. Brassey, M.?., 
in a recent speech said :—‘‘ It is most economical] to pay labour 
well. It is better to employ fewer men at high wages than 
more men at low wages. Every individual is better off, and 
the total expenditure on labour is reduced. For the non- 
employed fresh fields must be found, and these will be opened 
by the ingenuity and enterprise of mankind,” 





